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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  requirements  for  the  presentation  of  aircrew  cockpit  displays  in  a  research  manned 
flight  simulator  are  biased  strongly  towards  flexibility  and  versatility  in  information  content 
and  format.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  requirements  in  specific-to-type  training  simulators,  where 
fidelity  of  representation  of  the  aircraft  systems  and  characteristics  is  generally  considered  to  be 
vital  to  correct  transfer  of  training.  Computer-generated  colour  raster  displays  have  been 
examined  for  the  research  application,  and  their  potential  benefits  established  [I]. 

This  note  describes  the  presentation  of  a  conventional  cockpit  instrument  panel  on  a  colour 
raster  display.  The  application  is  in  a  Multi-Crew-Aircraft  Simulator  (MCAS),  as  the  first 
simulator  implementation  in  a  planned  programme  of  manned  flight  simulation  research. 

A  conventional  instrument  panel  was  chosen  for  this  first  stage  in  preference  to  the  more 
innovative  approaches  to  cockpit  instrumentation  that  will  be  implemented  in  the  future.  A 
conventional  instrument  panel  has  the  immediate  advantage  of  being  recognizable,  and  therefore 
usable,  by  current  aircrew;  avoiding  the  need  for  extensive  experimental  subject  training.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  conventional  panel  layout  and  individual  instruments  are  well 
established,  by  standard  in  many  cases,  and  this  means  that  less  design  effort  is  required,  leaving 
a  maximum  of  resources  for  the  implementation.  The  conventional  panel  is  mostly  non-integrated, 
in  that  a  separate  instrument  is  provided  for  the  majority  of  the  parameters  presented.  In  display 
processing  terms  this  makes  it  a  more  severe  test  of  the  system  than  the  integraied  innovative 
displays,  and  its  successful  realization  is  thus  a  good  test  of  the  potential  of  the  approach. 

Manned  Flight  Simulation  resea. ch  at  A.R.L.  is  in  its  early  stages,  with  the  MCAS  being 
used  as  a  technology  investigation  and  demonstration  vehicle  as  well  as  for  applications-oriented 
work.  Parallel  developments  to  those  reported  in  this  Note  cover  computer  generated  wide 
angle  colour  visuals  for  the  external  environment,  electro-pneumatic  motion  base,  electric 
control  force-feel  6'-seat.  and  noise  environment  generation.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a  versatile 
research  and  study  capability,  adaptable  to  the  representation  of  the  essential  features  of  a  wide 
variety  of  aircraft  and  systems.  Initial  applications  studies  will  include  investigation  of  predictive 
displays  in  flight  operations,  aircrew  workload  and  task  sharing,  and  examination  of  simulator 
cue  requirements. 

The  next  chapter  addresses  the  instrument  panel  display  requirements  in  functional  terms 
and  then  in  the  detail  of  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  instruments.  Chapter  3  covers  the 
broad  aspects  of  the  approach  taken  in  the  work,  placing  it  in  the  context  of  the  complete  MCAS 
development,  and  describing  the  software  and  hardware  systems  and  their  integration,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  implementation  in  detail,  showing  how  the  graphics  primitive  functions 
are  used  to  construct  the  display  and  give  it  motion.  Chapter  4  provides  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  algorithms  and  programming  for  two  of  the  instruments,  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  process  of  generating  new  or  modified  forms.  Chapter  5  presents  the  results  of  the  work, 
with  a  photograph  of  the  actual  display,  and  Chapter  6  discusses  these  and  future  work  in 
the  field. 

An  appendix  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  alphanumeric  text  generation  processes 
used  in  the  application. 


2.  APPLICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  MCAS,  in  which  the  work  reported  here  is  used,  has  a  two-seat  side-by-side  flight 
deck  of  utility  transport  aircraft  size.  A  centre  pedestal  mounts  engine,  flap,  undercarriage  and 
rudder  trim  controls;  a  flight  control  yoke  and  rudder  pedals  are  installed  in  the  left-hand  (Pi) 
position.  The  instrument  panel  space  holds  three  480  mm  (diagonal)  colour  television  monitors, 
mounted  side-by-side  across  its  full  width.  All  cockpit  instrumentation  for  piloting  a  twin 
turbo-prop  light  utility  transport  is  duplicated  on  the  left  and  right  monitors.  In  this  first  implt- 
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mentation  the  centre  monitor  is  not  used,  resulting  in  some  crowding  of  the  display.  In  later 
stages  of  simulator  development,  the  engine  instrumentation  in  particular  will  be  relocated 
from  the  PI  monitor. 


2.1  General  Display  Arrangement 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  display  is  illustrated  in  Figure  I  (drawn  approximately 
half  scale).  The  primary  flight  instruments  are  arranged  in  the  standard  conventional  'Basic  T’ 
pattern  [2,  3],  with  horizontal  situation  display  forming  the  leg  of  the  T  below,  in  line  from 
left  to  right,  an  airspeed  indicator,  attitude  indicator  and  altimeter.  A  vertical  speed  indicator 
below  the  altimeter  completes  the  pattern.  Outside  the  Basic  T  are  representations  of  a  turn 
and  slip  indicator  and  of  an  ILS  crossed  pointer  indicator.  Engine  instruments  for  free  shaft 
turbine  engines  {4]  are  arranged  in  two  adjoining  columns  of  five  circular  dials.  These  latter 
are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  display  to  permit  the  Basic  T  to  be  located  near  the  pilot's  centre 
line.  In  the  simulator  they  can  also  be  seen  from  the  PI  seat  at  the  left  of  the  P2  (right  hand) 
display,  nearer  their  familiar  cockpit  central  location. 

Digital  clocks  and  an  event  timer,  caution  annunciators,  and  communications  channel 
readouts  fill  up  the  top  of  the  display,  with  more  annunciators  and  strip  type  indicators  for 
trims,  flaps  and  undercarriage  located  at  the  bottom.  A  column  of  eight  boxes  on  the  right 
of  the  display  is  used  to  define  the  functions  of  eight  programmable  push-buttons  located  adjacent 
in  the  bezel. 


2.2  Instrument  Characteristics 

The  displayed  instruments  do  not  replicate  specific  devices,  but  conform  to  the  geneial 
standards  for  cockpit  instruments  [5],  Their  arrangement  and  genera!  characteristics  are  familiar 
to  pilots.  Salient  details  are  given  below. 


2.2.1  Counter-Pointer  Instruments 

Counter-pointer  instruments  are  used  for  airspeed  indicator,  altimeter,  and  the  ten  engine 
instruments.  Each  consists  of  a  circular  dial  inscribed  with  fixed  scale  marks  ana  numbers,  a 
centrally-pi . oted  rotating  pointer,  and  a  rectangular  window  in  which  is  displayed  the  numeric 
value  of  the  parameter  measured.  The  format  combines  the  precision  of  the  counter  with  the 
analogue  pointer's  ready  indication  of  change. 

The  pointers  are  drawn  as  triangles,  rather  than  the  elongated,  pointed-end  rectangles 
shown  in  the  standard.  As  well  as  being  computationally  simpler,  triangular  pointers  avoid 
parallel  steps-and-stairs  aberrations  which  are  quiu  distracting  on  the  rectangles.  The  larger 
instruments — airspeed  indicator  and  altimeter  -  allow  multiple  revolutions  of  the  pointer,  and 
therefore  have  scale  markings  running  from  zero  (at  the  top)  clockwise  to  nine.  Whilst  their 
dimensions  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  pointers  do  not  obscure  the  scale  marks  and  numbers, 
inevitably  the  pointers  do  cross  the  counter  windows.  For  enhanced  legibility  the  counters  are 
shown  'in  front’  of  the  pointers,  something  not  achieved  in  real  instruments. 

The  engine  instruments  are  smaller,  and  their  pointers  are  restricted  to  270  motion  (from 
zero  at  the  top  to  twelve  on  the  scale  at  the  9-o’clock  position)  or  less.  The  pointers  do  not 
obscure  the  scale  graduations,  and  the  counters  are  located  out  of  the  areas  swept  by  the  pointers. 


2.2.2  Altitude  Indicator 

The  altitude  indicator  presents  the  pilot  with  an  ‘inside-out’  analogue  of  the  aircraft's 
pitch  and  bank.  Many  forms  are  in  current  service,  employing  spherical  and  roller-blind  mechan¬ 
izations.  The  instrument  displays  a  moving  horizon,  the  sky  distinguished  by  its  light  blue  or 
grey  colour  from  a  black  ground.  The  aircraft  is  symbolized  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 
The  standard  (6  j  requires  the  bank  pointer  to  be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  indicator.  Figure  2 
shows  the  presentation  for  an  aircraft  pitched  up  10“  and  banked  15"  to  the  right  (i.e.  right 
wing  down). 
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FIG.  2:  ATTITUDE  INDICATOR  SHOWING  10°  PITCH  UP,  15°  BANK  TO  RIGHT 


The  ‘gearing’  of  the  pitch  scale  may  be  quite  coarse,  as  for  example  in  instruments  utilizing 
a  spherical  ‘bijou-ball’.  Generally  the  gearing  is  finer,  showing  60\  or  less,  pitch  range  from 
top  to  bottom,  where  a  'roller-blind'  mechanism  is  used.  In  these  cases  it  is  usual  to  limit  the 
horizon  excursion  so  that  it  is  displayed  even  at  extreme  pitch  angles,  allowing  the  pitch  scale 
to  slip  when  this  occurs. 


2.2.3  Horizontal  Situation  Indicator 

The  horizontal  situation  indicator  displays  a  ‘heading  up’  lubber  line  and  moving  compass 
card;  a  miniature  aircraft  is  fixed  at  its  centre  [7],  To  this  layout  are  added  various  other  features 
depending  on  the  application ;  aTo-From  arrow  indicating  aircraft  position  relative  to  a  selected 
radio  facility  being  most  common.  Digital  readouts  give  range  and  bearing  information.  Figure  3 
shows  the  presentation  for  an  aircraft  heading  20°  east  of  north,  converging  from  the  left  on 
to  a  selected  course  of  330c,  at  a  range  of  28  (n.mi.). 


2.2.4  Other  Flight  Instruments 

The  other  flight  instruments  required  in  the  MCAS  are  a  vertical  speed  indicator  (VSI) 
and  a  turn-and-slip  indicator  (TS1).  The  former  is  part  of  the  Basic-T,  and  the  latter  useful  for 
instrument  flight  and  procedural  manoeuvres. 

The  VSI  [8J  employs  an  analogue  pointer  in  a  circular  scale,  with  the  zero  at  the  ‘nine- 
o’clock’  position.  Climb  is  indicated  by  a  clockwise  (initially  upwards)  pointer  motion.  A  sym¬ 
metrical  non-linear  scale  is  employed,  calibrated  in  thousands  of  feet  per  minute  to  six  thousand 
feet  per  minute  vertical  speed  limits. 

The  form  of  the  TSl  is  indicated  in  Figure  4. 
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Course  read-out 


To- From  arrow 


Deviation  scale 


FIG.  3:  HORIZONTAL  SITUATION  INDICATOR  (see  text) 

A  turn  pointer,  pivoted  below  the  centre  of  the  circular  dial,  moves  over  a  turn  rate  scale.  By 
convention  a  rate  1  turn  would  achieve  360c  in  two  minutes,  and  rate  2,  360  in  one  minute. 
Below  the  pointer  is  a  yaw  'bubble',  actually  a  bubble  in  a  fluid-filled  tube  in  early  instruments, 
measuring  side  force  and  used  to  maintain  turn  coordination. 


Turn  scale 


Turn  pointer 


Yaw  "Bubble" 


FIG.  4:  TURN  AND  SLIP  INDICATOR 


2.2.5  1LS  Indicator 

Instrument  landing  system  ( E l.S )  ghdeslope  deviation  is  given  b>  a  crossed-pointer  indicator, 
showing  lateral  and  vertical  deviation.  I  he  horizontal  pointer  is  below  i lie  instrument  centre 
when  the  aircraft  is  above  the  glidcslope.  and  the  vtiucu!  pointer  to  the  tight  when  the  aircraft 
deviates  to  the  left.  The  pilot's  correct  action  is  therefore  to  'IK '  the  instrument  centre  towards 
the  pointers. 

2.2.6  Annunciators 

Figure  1  shows  the  remainder  of  the  arrangement  of  the  panel  1  riangular  pointers  move 
past  linear  scales  to  indicate  pitch  and  roll  trim  settings  (rudder  trim  is  located  on  the  cockpit 
centre  pedestal),  and  flap  and  (landing)  gear  position.  Caution  warnings,  communications 
channels,  nosewheel  steering,  parking  brake  setting  and  autopilot  status  are  displayed  in  text 
A  digital  display  of  Greenwich  Mean.  L  oca',  and  elapsed  times  is  provided. 

3.  APPROACH 

An  overview  of  the  MCAS  systems  is  given  in  I  igure  5. 


r—  -  -  -  -  -  -  — - 

I  Hybrid  computing  system  Mark  3 


FIG.  5:  MCAS  SYSTEMS 
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Real-time  dynamic  simulation  of  the  aircraft's  flight  is  performed  by  the  A.R.L.  Hybrid  Com¬ 
puting  System  Mark.  3  (HCS3).  The  problem  is  conventionally  partitioned,  with  the  faster 
dynamics  being  computed  by  the  analogue  part,  the  Modular  Analogue  Computer  (MAC); 
and  the  slower  by  the  digital,  the  DF.Csystem-IO.  The  f>FCsystem-10  terminal,  used  for  system 
control,  is  located  with  the  CIS  refreshed  graphics  display,  and  repeater  monitors  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  panel  and  CGI  (see  below  )  centre  screen,  at  the  simulator  operator  station. 

A  CGI  (Computer  General  Imagery )  subsystem  presents  a  simulated  external  visual  environ¬ 
ment  on  three  back-projection  screens  located  around  the  front  of  the  simulator  cockpit.  In 
the  cockpit  are  the  instrument  panel  display  and  the  pilots  flight  controls.  The  flight  controls 
are  equipped  with  analogue  position  and  force  sensors,  from  which  signals  are  fed  to  the  MAC. 
The  position  signals,  in  particular,  are  then  input  to  the  aircraft  dynamic  model.  The  MAC  also 
computes  force-feel  signals  which  drive  electric  servo-motors  linked  to  the  controls. 

Separate  from  the  HCS3  hardware,  the  PDP-IL34A  minicomputer  is  interfaced  via  the 
DLIO  data  link  to  the  DECsysteni-IO.  The  DLIO  provides  a  window  in  UNIBUS  address  space 
through  which  the  POP- 1 1  34A  can  refer  to  programs  or  data  actually  located  in  the  core  storage 
of  the  DECsystem-IO.  and  control  functions  giving  the  DEC-system-10  control  of  the  PDP-1 1 
34A  processor.  The  PDP-11  34A  serves  as  a  communications  link,  allowing  transfer  of  CGI 
data  computed  by  the  DECsystem-IO  via  a  multiple  direct  memory  access  process  to  the  CGI 
controller  where  it  is  converted  to  video.  This  places  only  a  small  interrupt  processing  load 
on  the  PDP-I I  34A.  and  a  small  direct  memory  access  load  on  its  L  NIBUS. 

The  main  processing  function  of  the  PDP-I  I  34A  in  the  MCAS  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
instrument  panel  display.  Instrument  panel  data  are  placed  in  assigned  locations  in  the  DLIO 
window,  whence  they  are  read  by  the  program  in  the  PDP-11  34A  and  used  in  updating  the 
display. 

3.1  Raster  Graphics  Hardware  Subsystem 

3.1.1  Monitors 

The  monitors  used  for  display  of  the  instrument  panels  are  ‘National-  (Matsushita  Electric 
Trading  Co.  Ltd.)  Model  TC  2002  48  cm  (diagonal)  colour  television  receivers  modified  to 
accept  separate  red.  green  and  blue  (RGB)  input  video  signals  and  composite  sync.  The  picture 
displayed  is  composed  of  512  -  512  pixels,  filling  a  rectangle  approximately  400  mm  wide  by 
273  mm  high  on  these  monitors.  The  pixels  themselves  are  thus  approximately  0-8  mm  wide 
by  0  5  mm  high.  The  format  is  described  in  more  detail,  and  the  consequences  of  the  non- 
squareness  of  the  pixels  evaluated,  in  Reference  [1]. 

3.1.2  Controller  and  Memory 

Figure  6  shows  schematically  the  arrangement  of  the  components  of  the  'aster  graphics 
subsystem.  Two  bits  of  data  per  pixel  are  stored  in  the  National  Semiconductor  Corporation 
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FIG.  6:  RASTER  GRAPHICS  HARDWARE  SUBSYSTEM 
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Model  NS32  dynamic  MOS  RAM.  Data  are  loaded  into  it  by  the  controller  in  response  to 
commands  transmitted  to  it  by  the  processor  through  the  DR  I  It  register  interface.  I  he  con¬ 
troller  reads  these  out.  and  performs  the  dynamic  memory  refresh  function,  using  external 
video  synchronization  signals. 


3.1.3  Palette 

The  output  from  the  controller  is  four  colour'  signals,  termed  Colour  0.  (  olour  1  Colour  2 
and  Colour  3.  These  are  passed  to  a  palette',  providing  foi  each  Colour  three  slider  potentio¬ 
meters,  one  each  for  Red,  Green  and  Blue.  I  he  raster  graphics  user  can  then  mix  any  colour 
to  correspond  to  each  of  the  controller  output  codes  In  the  case  of  the  instrument  panel  display 
reported  here,  the  assignments  are: 

(  olour  ft  Black 

Colour  I  White 

Colour  2  Red 

Colour  3  Green. 

The  output  from  the  palette  is  RGB  video  signals  plus  composite  sync. 


3.1.4  Data  Formats 

The  raster  graphics  controller  accepts  and  processes  the  commands  sent  to  it  by  the  PDP-1 1 
34A  processor.  Figure  7  shows  the  command  formats.  The  controller  contains  internal  .v-  and 
y-coordinate  pixel  address  registers  and  a  colour  register,  respectively  nine,  nine,  and  four 
bits  wide.  The  coordinates  range  from  0  to  511.  with  pixel  (0.0)  at  screen  bottom  left.  The 
colour  register  contains  two  two-bit-fields,  one  of  which  is  used  to  load  data  for  ’odd'  pixels, 
the  other  for  'even'  pixels.  Even  pixels  are  those  whose  coordinates,  least  significant  bits  are 
equal.  The  odd  and  even  pixels  constitute  (mutually  exclusive)  chequerboards. 

The  controller  accepts  commands  for  setting  either  the  v-  or  the  y-coordinate  register, 
with  the  option  of  thereupon  loading  the  appropriate  (odd  or  even)  colour  code  into  the  pixel 
then  addressed.  A  third  command  allows  either  or  both  of  the  v-  and  y-coordinate  registers 
to  be  incremented  (by  one),  or  untouched,  or  decremented  (by  one)  with  the  option  then  of 
loading  the  appropriate  colour  code  into  the  pixel  at  the  updated  address.  The  remaining  com¬ 
mand  provides  for  setting  the  colour  register,  and  optionally  for  loading  all  pixels  with  the 
updated  even  pixel  colour:  this  last  func'ion  is  used  to  clear  the  rclresh  memory  at  the  start 
of  operation. 
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Operation 
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0 

NONE 

Figure  7:  Raster  Graphics  Controller  Command  Formats. 


3.2  Software  Systems 

Software  packages  for  the  raster  graphics  application  were  developed  for  both  the 
DECsystem-10  and  the  PDP-11  34A.  As  noted  above,  during  simulator  operation  the  latter 
processor  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  instrument  panel  display,  while  the  DECsystem-10 
is  required  to  pass  it  the  appropriate  data  from  the  dynamic  simulation  computations.  This 
necessitated  the  integration  of  some  extra  functions  into  the  FICS3  DEC-system-10  system 
software  package  LOKXIX  [9,  12].  These  changes  did  not  alter  the  main  hybrid  computation 
package  H3PAC. 

To  avoid  burdening  the  PDP-1I/34A  operational  program  with  the  once-only  executed 
code  required  for  initially  setting  up  the  fixed  framework  of  the  instrument  panel  display,  and 
to  allow  the  programming  of  this  part  of  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  a  high  level  language 
(none  of  which  are  available  in  the  PDP-I I/34A  used  here),  a  DECsystem-10  software  package 
of  FORTRAN-callable  graphics  primitive  routines  was  written.  This  package,  RGRPAC. 
provides  as  well  a  general-purpose  static  raster  graphics  capability  for  use  with  this  hardware 
on  the  DECsystem-10,  and  has  been  exploited  for  a  number  of  other  image  reconstruction 
applications.  RGRPAC  optionally  allows  for  storing  the  image  data  it  generates  as  a  compressed 
binary  file  on  the  DECsystem-lO’s  disk  storage.  These  data  can  be  subsequently  reloaded  with 
no  computational  overhead  into  the  raster  graphics  memory. 

In  the  PDP-I  1/34A,  a  single  program,  RGRPII.  is  used  both  with  RGRPAC  to  construct 
and  reload  the  fixed  framework  of  the  instrument  panel  and  with  the  DECsystem-10  raster 
graphics  hybrid  run  time  package  RGRUNP  in  simulator  operation. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  addresses  the  important  features  of  the  DECsystem-10 
software,  the  inter-computer  communication,  and  the  PDPII/34A  program  RGRPII. 

3.3  RGRPAC 

RGRPAC,  the  DECsystem-10  static  raster  graphics  package,  is  written  in  the  MACRO-10 
assembly  language,  and  provides  DECsystem-10  FORTRAN-callable  subroutines  for  initializing 
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and  terminating  raster  graphics  activity,  for  the  gtaphic-  piiiiutivc  •amMon  .•!  p..mt  aim  vc.i  i 
drawing,  and  for  displaying  test. 


3.3.1  Initialization  and  Termination 

The  initialization  subroutine  uses  code  added  to  the  IK  S3  load  checking  and  MX  inter¬ 
face  handler  program  module  LOKXIX  [‘i ]  to  obtain  a  free  312-word  memory  page-  for  use 
as  the  PDP-11  34A  UNIBUS  window  by  the  OLIO.  Arguments  ol  the  initialization  call  specify 
whether,  and  if  so  by  what  name,  a  file  containing  the  display  code  generated  during  the  program's 
execution  is  to  be  stored,  compressed,  on  the  D1  (  system- 10's  disks  Butlers  necessary  for  this 
are  constructed.  The  initialization  routine  contains  a  guard  mechanism  designed  to  ensure  that 
only  one  user  program  at  a  time  can  gain  access  to  the  1)1  It)  and  thereby  the  PDP-11  34-\ 
When  raster  graphics  processing  is  done,  the  termination  routine  completes  the  transmission 
of  any  data  remaining  to  be  sent  either  to  the  DUO  or  to  the  saved  code  tile  I  he  DIIO  is  cleared 
and  the  window  page  freed  for  other  use. 


3.3.2  Graphics  Primitives 

RGRPAC  contains  subprograms  for  'drawing',  that  is  entering  into  the  taster  graphics 
memory,  single  points  (pixels)  addressed  by  their  v-  and  i -coordinates,  and  vectors  of  points 
from  the  most  recently  drawn  point  to  a  specilied  end  point,  i  he  vector  function  could  be 
performed  by  the  user  program,  but  in  the  interests  of  etlicieney  it  was  coded  into  RGRPA'.' 
as  a  primitive.  The  colour  code  of  the  point  or  vector  drawn  is  specified  as  an  aigument  of  the 
subprograms,  as  an  integer  in  the  range  zero  to  fifteen  (decimal),  directly  translating  the  ptvel 
colour  code  shown  in  f  igure  7.  Codes  0.  5.  10  and  15  select  the  'pure'  colours  (odd  and  even 
pixels  of  the  same  colour),  the  other  codes  select  'composite'  colours.  \\  ith  some  care  in  adjusting 
the  palette  for  the  pure  colours  it  is  possible  to  produce  ten  useful,  distinguishable  colours  for 
tilling  areas,  albeit  at  a  lower  resolution. 

The  vector  algorithm  adopted  is  similar  to  the  'Simple  DDA  (Digital  Differential  Analyser)* 
described  by  Newman  and  Sproull  [10],  using  a  modulus  arithmetic  division  implemented  in 
additions,  subtractions  and  comparisons.  It  produces  a  best-lit  approximation  to  the  straight 
line  joining  its  endpoints  using  a  minimum  number  of  steps  and  m  a  form  compatible  with  the 
incremental  move  command  format  of  the  controller. 

A  PASCAL  implementation  of  the  vector  algorithm  is  as  follows: 

procedure  VECTOR  (xO,  yO,  xl,  y).  colour:  integer): 

const  incx  10B;  deex  I4B;  iney  2B;  deey  3B:  writepixel  20000B. 

var  count,  acc.  major,  minor,  stepmajor.  stepboth:  integer: 

begin 

Setcolour  (colour); 

Draw  (xO.  yO); 

if  abs  (xl  xO)  >  =  abs  (yl  yO) 

then  begin  major:  abs  (xl  xO);  minor:  abs  (yl  yO); 

if  xl  >  xO 

then  stepmajor :  -  incx  •  writepixel 
else  stepmajor:  decx  ■  writepixel: 

if  y  I  >  yO 

then  stepboth:  incy  j  stepmajor 
else  stepboth:  decy  t  stepmajor 

end 
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else  begin  major:  abs  (yl  yO);  minor:  =  -  abs  (xl  -  xO); 
if  yt  >  yO 

then  stepmajor :  incy  i  writepixel 

else  stepmajor:  decy  •  writepixel; 

if  xl  >  xO 

then  stepboth:  incx  t  stepmajor 
else  stepboth:  decx  stepmajor 

end; 

acc:  -  major  div  2; 
for  count:  1  to  major 

do  begin  acc:  acc  minor; 

if  acc  >  0 

then  Emit  (stepmajor) 
else  begin  Emit  (stepboth): 

acc:  acc  ;  major 

end 

end 

end; 

3.3.3  Text  Primitives 

RGRPAC  includes  subprograms  for  drawing  strings  of  text  and  single  numeric  digits,  at 
a  position  and  in  a  colour  specified  in  the  call.  Two  complete  (95-character  ASCII)  text  fonts 
and  two  numeric  fonts  were  generated  using  the  DECsystem-IO  and  the  DEC  type  338  inter¬ 
active  display.  The  fonts  are  stored  in  RGRPAC  as  strings  of  display  code.  Appendix  A  gives 
details  of  the  fonts. 

3.3.4  Conversion  of  Coordinates  from  Millimetres  to  Pixels 

The  use  of  nc  u-square  pixels  in  the  raster  graphics  system  makes  the  specification  of  screen 
coordinates  in  pixels  inconvenient.  To  assist  in  laying  out  the  display  format,  and  as  an  aid 
to  such  processes  as  drawing  circles,  which  is  done  by  computing 

.v  .Vo  I  r  cos  0 

y  »■„  |  .'  sin  ft 

for  values  of  0  in  the  range  0  to  2 n,  RGRPAC  contains  INTEGER  FUNCTION  subprograms 
for  converting  REAL  x-  and  y-coordinate  arguments  in  millimetres  to  pixels.  The  conversion 
multiplication  factors  are  1-25  for  x  and  1-875  for  y:  these  numbers  have  the  exact  binary 
representations  I  -01 1  and  I  •  1 1 1 2.  so  that  implementing  equivalent  conversions  in  the  PDP-1 1/34A 
is  straightforward  (see  below). 

3.3.5  Display  Code  Storage 

An  argument  passed  to  the  RGRPAC  initialization  routine  allows  the  user  to  specify  that 
the  display  code  generated  in  subsequent  calls  to  RGRPAC  routines  be  stored  in  a  file  on  the 
DECsystem-lO’s  disks.  If  this  option  is  exercised,  then  the  file  name  to  be  used  is  also  specified 
at  that  time.  The  sixteen-bit  display  command  words  generated  by  RGRPAC  and  transmitted 


through  the  DL!0  to  the  PDP-1 1/34A  are  then  also  written,  right-justified,  in  successive  (36-bit) 
words  of  the  binary  mode  tile.  A  simple  compression  is  achieved  by  suppressing  successive 
identical  commands,  using  the  left-half  of  the  36-bit  DECsystem-10  word  to  carry  a  repetition 
count.  The  degree  of  compression  achieved  is  highly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  picture: 
for  the  main  application,  the  instrument  panel  background,  the  compression  well  exceeds  the 
two-to-one  that  would  result  from  byte  packing,  that  is  if  left-  as  well  as  right-halves  of  the 
DECsystem-10  words  were  used  for  storing  commands. 


3.4  DL10  Communications 

The  OLIO  interface  is  part  of  the  ARL  DECsystem-10.  Up  to  four  PDP-11  minicomputers 
may  be  connected  to  its  UN1BUS  Ports,  where  they  can  be  controlled  by  the  DECsystem-10, 
and  given  read,  write  and  execute  access  to  code  and  data  in  a  variety  of  formats  in  the  DEC¬ 
S',  stem- 10's  core.  The  DLIO  provides  a  bi-directional  priority  interrupt  capability,  allowing 
the  DECsystem-10  to  interrupt  any  PDP-11  that  has  enabled  the  interrupts,  and  any  PDP-11, 
whose  Port  has  been  enabled,  to  interrupt  the  DECsystem-10.  Unique  among  all  PDP-11  peri¬ 
pherals.  the  DLIO  interrupts  in  the  PDP-1  Is  have  a  priority  assignable  by  program. 

The  DECsystem-10  uses  the  DLIO  and  the  PDP-1 1/40  attached  to  its  first  Port  for  control 
of  its  network  of  interactive  user  terminals.  This  is  managed  by  the  DECsystem-10  operating 
system  (TOPS- 10),  which  is  responsible  for  processing  DLIO  interrupts.  Consequently,  the 
DECsystem-10  interrupt  request  feature  can  not  be  used  by  the  raster  graphics  PDP-1 1/34A 
with  TOPS- 10  unmodified.  Rather  than  implementing  appropriate,  probably  extensive,  modifi¬ 
cations  to  TOPS-IO  it  was  decided  to  accept  this  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  DLIO. 

The  DECsystem-10  and  PDP-11  34A  operate  in  a  master-slave  relationship.  Communi¬ 
cations  are  initiated  by  the  DEC-systcni-10  loading  a  command  and  arguments  in  pre-assigned 
locations  in  the  DLIO  window  and  then  emitting  a  PDP-11  34A  interrupt  request  to  the  DLIO. 
On  receipt  of  the  interrupt  the  PDP-1 1/34 A  dispatches  to  the  appropriate  command  handler 
to  perform  the  requested  function,  signifying  completion  by  clearing  the  DLIO  interrupt  request 
flag.  The  DECsystem-10  meanwhile  waits  in  a  loop,  testing  for  this  flag  to  be  cleared,  and 
counting  down  a  timer  so  as  to  detect  failure  of  the  PDP-1 1/34A. 


3.4.1  Loading  the  PDP-1 1/34A  Program 

All  software  for  the  PDP-II  34A  is  maintained  on  the  DECsystem-10  using  its  standard 
utility  software  and  the  MACYI1  cross-assembler.  The  PDP-1 1/34A  operates  without  either 
mass  storage  or  a  user  terminal  and  with  only  volatile  (MOS)  memory.  Programs  are  loaded 
through  the  DLIO  into  the  PDP-1 1/34A,  and  their  execution  started,  by  a  DECsystem-10 
cross-loader,  BOOT34,  which  is  an  ARL  modification  of  the  DEC  utility  BOOTH  for  use  with 
this  hardware.  In  particular  BOOT34  will  only  operate  on  the  raster  graphics  subsystem 
PDP-1 1/34A  and  therefore  cannot  inadvertently  affect  the  terminal  communications  system 
PDP-1 1/40. 


3.4.2  Transmission  of  Image  Data 

Image  data  in  the  form  of  raster  graphics  controller  command  words  are  generated  in  the 
DECsystem-10  by  RGRPAC.  They  are  assembled  in  a  buffer  and  transmitted  as  described 
above  whenever  the  buffer  fills  and  upon  termination  of  RGRPAC  use.  A  command  which 
instructs  the  PDP-1 1/34A  program  to  copy  a  specified  number  of  words  from  a  sequence  of 
locations  (in  the  DLIO  UNIBUS  window)  starting  at  a  specified  location  to  a  fixed,  specified 
location  in  the  PDP-1  l/34A’s  address  space  (the  raster  graphics  controller  data  buffer)  is  used. 
The  buffer's  length  is  128  words,  so  that  the  overhead  in  the  transmission  is  less  than  1  %  of  that 
which  would  derive  if  the  data  were  sent  one  word  at  a  time. 

The  compressed  image  data  stored  on  the  DECsystem-IO’s  disks  by  RGRPAC  are  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  same  way,  using  the  DECsystem-10  FORTRAN  program  PUTBAK  to  call  a 
MACRO-IO  assembler  language  subprogram  package  RGREST  for  this  purpose.  The 
PDP-II/34A  software  detects  no  difference  between  the  two  processes. 
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3.4.3  Program  Control 

The  repertoire  of  commands  passed  from  the  DECsystem-IO  to  the  PDP-I  L34A  includes 
a  program  jump  instruction  In  the  present  application  this  is  used  by  the  DECsystem-IO  simu¬ 
lation  program  raster  graphics  run-time  package.  RGRUNP,  to  direct  the  PDP-I 1  34A  program 
to  commence  updating  the  instrument  panel  display  at  the  commencement  of  simulated  flight, 
and  to  cease  at  the  end. 

3.4.4  System  Hazard 

During  simulator  operation  the  PDP-1  L34A  program  enters  a  loop  in  which  it  successively 
reads  data  from  pre-assigned  locations  in  the  DL10  window  from  the  DECsystem-IO's  core 
memory,  and  uses  them  to  update  the  instrument  panel  display.  The  DECsystem-IO  program, 
using  the  RGRUNP  package,  meanwhile  updates  these  locations  with  information  reflecting 
the  current  state  of  the  simulated  flight.  In  the  event  of  an  abnormal  termination  of  the  DEC- 
system-10  program,  the  DECsystem-IO  operating  system  may  allocate  the  physical  page  of 
memory  currently  addressed  by  the  DLIO  window  to  the  virtual  address  space  of  some  other 
timesharing  job.  Naturally,  the  information  stored  in  the  pre-assigned  locations  by  such  an 
other  job  is  highly  unlikely  to  be  sensible  to  the  PDP-11  34A.  and  the  resulting  display  will  be 
meaningless. 

However,  the  DLIO  characteristics  can  cause  more  problems  than  this.  It  provides  for 
'indirect-  data  access  by  a  PDP-I  I.  whereby  the  contents  of  a  location  in  the  window  accessed 
by  the  PDP-I  I  are  interpreted  as  a  pointer  to  a  by  te  of  data  somewhere  else,  and  this  pointer 
may  be  incremented  by  the  hardware  before  performing  the  requested  accessing.  Whether  a 
PDP-I  I  access  in  the  window  is  direct  or  indirect  is  determined  by  the  information  in  the  accessed 
location  itself.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  abnormal  termination,  the  result  can  be  that  the 
contents  of  another  job's  memory  is  corrupted  by  the  pointer-incrementing  process.  It  is  clearly 
desirable  to  avoid  abnormal  program  termination:  note  also  that  the  conventional  DECsystem-10 
‘control-C-  method  of  stopping  a  program  does  not  constitute  an  abnormal  termination  in 
this  context. 

3.5  RGRP1 1 

The  RGRP1 1  program  in  the  PDP-1  l;34A  manages  the  DEC-system-10  interrupts  for  data 
transfer  and  program  control,  maintains  the  instrument  panel  display  during  simulated  flight, 
operates  the  raster  graphics  display  controller  and  performs  device  control  and  interrupt  pro¬ 
cessing  for  the  CGI  subsystem.  RGRPI1  is  written  in  MACRO-11  assembler,  maintained  on 
the  DECsystem-10,  and  assembled  using  the  MACYII  cross-assembler.  Its  source  is  some 
6000  lines  long,  and  it  occupies  slightly  more  than  21 K  16-bit  words  of  program  and  data  memory. 

The  program  consists  of  a  single  main  program  loop,  in  which  are  calls  to  separate  sub¬ 
programs  for  the  updating  of  each  individual  instrument  in  the  display,  preceded  by  code  for 
hardware  initialization.  Execution  of  the  main  loop  commences  when  the  DECsystem-10 
simulation  program  emits  a  program  jump  command  at  the  start  of  simulated  flight,  and  termin¬ 
ates  with  a  jump  back  to  the  initialization  procedures  at  the  end  of  the  flight.  There  arc  handlers 
for  the  interrupts  generated  by  the  DECsystem-10  and  the  CGI  controller. 

Each  displayed  instrument's  updating  subprogram  examines  pre-allocated  locations  in 
the  area  of  PDP-I  1/34A  memory  assigned  to  the  DLIO  UNIBUS  window  to  obtain  values 
of  the  parameters  that  it  uses.  These  are  compared  with  stored  values,  which  reflect  the  current 
status  of  the  display,  and  unless  the  differences  exceed  selected  threshold  values  there  is  no 
further  action.  When  a  change  in  value  exceeds  the  threshold,  the  display  of  the  particular 
instrument  is  altered  to  indicate  the  new  value,  which  is  then  stored  for  subsequent  comparisons. 

The  instrument  subprograms  in  turn  call  graphics  primitive  subroutines  in  RGRPII.  The 
primitives  for  setting  the  current  colour  and  for  drawing  a  single  pixel  are  coded  in-line  using 
macro  calls,  in  the  interest  of  speed.  Subroutines  are  used  for  drawing  vectors*,  text,  triangular 
area-fill,  and  for  generating  pointers.  RGRPII  also  contains  facilities  to  aid  the  creation  of 
the  effect  of  motion  in  the  display. 

*  Using  the  same  algorithm  as  described  in  Section  3.3.2. 


3.5.1  Motion 


To  create  the  visual  effect  of  motion  it  is  necessary  to  erase  and  re-draw  the  moving  element 
in  the  picture  at  high  speed.  The  design  of  the  hardware  is  such  that  a  part  of  the  display  may 
be  erased  by  setting  the  controller  colour  register  to  match  the  background  (typically  black, 
colour  zero)  and  transmitting  to  the  controller  the  same  sequence  of  display  code  (positioning 
and  incremental  commands)  as  was  used  to  draw  it.  A  white  triangle  on  a  black  field  is  erased 
by  drawing  an  equivalent  black  triangle.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  re-compute  the  display 
code  to  draw  the  black  triangle:  if  the  code  generated  in  drawing  the  white  one  ic  stored,  then 
this  just  needs  to  be  ‘played  back’  to  the  controller. 

RGRP1 1  facilitates  this  process.  An  instrument  updating  subprogram,  drawing  say  a  pointer, 
can  specify  a  ‘private’  code  storage  area,  and  use  versions  of  the  graphics  primitives  which 
automatically  store  the  display  codes  they  generate  there  as  well  as  transmitting  them  to  the 
hardware.  Where  a  lengthy  sequence  of  code  is  to  be  generated  and  saved,  RGRP11  allows 
the  PDP-11/34A  hardware  stack  pointer  register  to  be  used  as  the  display  code  saving  pointer 
instead  of  a  word  in  memory.  The  ‘auto-decrement  indexed’  mode  of  operand  addressing  can 
then  be  used  to  gain  a  speed  advantage  without  the  need  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  six  general 
purpose  registers  to  code  saving.  RGRPU  also  contains  a  display  code  replay  subroutine. 
In  a  typical  instrument  updating  subprogram  this  is  used  to  erase  the  ‘old’  pointer  or  numbers 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  input  parameter  has  changed  by  more  than  the  threshold.  The 
new  display  is  then  generated,  and  in  the  process  its  code  saved  for  the  next  update. 


3.5.2  Area  Fill 

Most  of  the  instruments  on  the  display  contain  a  triangular  pointer,  and  since  any  other 
planar  shape  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles,  the  triangle  was  selected  as  the  basic  area  fill 
primitive  for  RGRPII.  The  vertices  of  the  triangle  are  specified  as  x-  and  ^-coordinates  of 
vertex  pixels,  which  are  themselves  considered  to  be  within  the  triangle  and  are  therefore  always 
drawn.  In  the  quantized  image  space  of  the  raster,  the  location  of  each  pixel's  centroid  with 
respect  to  the  triangle's  edges,  or  some  approximation  thereto,  is  used  to  determine  whether 
or  not  that  pixel  should  be  drawn. 

Because  of  the  frequency  of  its  use,  the  triangle  fill  process  should  be  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  approach  finally  adopted  is  a  derivative  of  the  classical  span*  [10]  generation  from 
an  ordered  edge  list.  The  hardware  design  determines  that  methods  depending  on  a  capability 
for  the  computer  to  use  the  frame  buffer  store  as  a  working  memory  [11]  can  not  be  applied. 
Exhaustive  examination  of  each  pixel  to  determine  if  it  lies  inside  the  triangle,  conceptually  the 
simplest  area  fill  method,  takes  too  long. 

The  intersections  of  scan  lines  with  the  triangle’s  edges  can  be  computed  from  the  equations 
of  the  edges:  this  is  done  (in  FORTRAN)  in  the  DECsystem-10  triangle  fill  subroutine.  Imple¬ 
menting  such  an  algorithm  on  the  PDP-1 1/34A  is  difficult,  because  that  machine  is  not  equipped 
with  the  hardware  floating  point  arithmetic  option.  Using  fixed  point  arithmetic,  for  which 
it  is  equipped,  is  a  possibility.  However  the  pixel  coordinates  are  specified  in  nine  bits,  so  that 
nine  bits  are  required  for  fractions  as  well,  and  the  total  of  eighteen  does  not  fit  in  the  PDP-1 1  / 34A 
word.  To  avoid  multiple  precision  arithmetic,  the  size  of  triangles  can  be  restricted  to  less  than 
half  screen  height  and  width.  Doing  this  allows  the  differences  between  coordinates  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  eight  bits,  and  the  sixteen-bit  word  provides  enough  accuracy  for  the  quotients  and 
products. 

Triangle  fill  by  this  method  was  implemented  in  the  PDP-1 1/34A  but  as  it  is  complex  and 
for  efficiency  needs  more  general  purpose  registers  than  the  six  available,  an  alternative  was 
sought.  In  the  method  adopted,  a  variant  of  the  vector  algorithm,  described  in  Section  3.3.2 
above,  is  used  to  generate  tables  containing  the  scan  line — edge  intersection  x-coordinates.  These 
are  then  joined.  This  process  is  not  quite  straightforward :  Figure  8  shows  four  cases  of  the  edge 
AB  of  triangle  ABC.  The  shaded  squares  denote  the  pixels  generated  by  the  vector  algorithm, 
while  those  containing  a  dot  are  the  ones  needed  to  denote  the  extrema  of  horizontal  spans 
filling  the  triangle.  In  cases  a  and  b,  all  the  pixels  identified  by  the  vector  algorithm  on  edge 

*  A  span  is  defined  as  a  horizontal  line  segment  bounded  by  two  screen  end  points. 
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FIG.  8:  TRIANGLE  EDGE  CASES 

AB  are  used,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  this  is  generally  true  for  all  edges  making  an  angle  of  w/4 
or  more  with  the  direction  of  the  spans.  For  constant-y  spans,  this  condition  applies  when 
(Ay!  ^  Ax;,  A y  and  A*  being  components  of  the  edge  resolved  in  the  y-  and  .x-directions 
respectively. 

Cases  c  and  d  illustrate  the  situation  when  the  edge  makes  an  angle  less  than  njA  with  the 
spans,  or  in  general  when  Ay  <  A.x  and  the  spans  are  constant-y.  In  these  cases  not  all  the 
pixels  generated  by  the  vector  algorithm  are  required,  but  worse  than  that,  the  ones  that  are 
required  are  determined  by  the  geometry  of  the  rest  of  the  triangle.  Modification  of  the  vector 
algorithm  to  generate  the  appropriate  data  is  straightforward:  the  geometry  of  the  triangle 
can  be  established  from  the  gradients  of  (two  of)  its  sides  once  its  vertices  have  been  ordered — 
ordering  by  y-coordinate  is  performed  as  first  step  in  the  triangle  fill  process.  Triangles  with 
horizontal  edges  are  identified  as  special  cases  during  the  ordering. 

The  resulting  triangle  fill  subprogram  in  the  PDP-11/34A  is  faster  than  the  computed 
intersections  version,  and  is  more  predictable  in  its  behaviour  since  the  standard  vector  method 
is  used  to  construct  the  edges.  There  are  never  missed  pixels  when  triangles  are  juxtaposed  in 
the  assembly  of  other  shapes,  as  can  be  caused  by  rounding  error  with  other  methods. 


3.5.3  Trigonometric  Functions 

RGRPI1  is  provided  with  a  look-up  tabic  for  sine  and  cosine  function  values  of  angles 
specified  in  degrees  to  a  resolution  of  one  degree.  The  function  values  are  represented  in  single 
word  twos-complement  fixed  point  notation,  with  the  binary  point  lying  to  the  right  of  the 
most  significant  bit.  Thus  -1-0  is  exactly  represented  (in  octal)  as  100  000,  0  0  is  exactly 
000  000,  and  -F  I  -0  is  approximated  by  the  octal  value!  077  777.  A  single  bit  position  left-shift 
operation  on  the  32-bit  product  of  one  of  these  quantities  with  a  16-bit  integer  re-scales  the 
product  so  that  the  high  16  bits  are  the  integer  and  the  low  16  an  unsigned  fraction. 

The  trigonometric  functions  are  used  mostly  for  converting  from  polar  to  rectangular 
coordinates,  to  determine  say  the  x-  and  y-coordinatcs  of  the  tip  of  a  pointer  given  its  pivot, 
length  and  position  as  an  angle. 
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3.5.4  Text 


The  same  text  fonts  as  in  RGRPAC  are  incorpor  ited  in  RGRP11,  as  strings  of  display 
code,  and  there  is  a  subroutine  whose  function  is  to  dr'  /  single  characters  from  these.  An  added 
character  in  each  font  serves  as  a  rubout  for  that  font  ( t  draws  all  pixels  in  the  character  space) 
and  is  used  to  avoid  saving  code,  see  Section  3.5.1  above.  Appendix  A  contains  more  information 
on  the  fonts. 


4.  IMPLEMENTATIONS 

Two  of  the  instruments  displayed  on  the  panel,  the  attitude  indicator  and  the  horizontal 
situation  indicator,  see  Sections  2.2.2  and  2.2.3  above,  merit  discussion  in  detail.  From  these 
discussions  an  appreciation  of  the  processes  necessary  in  the  implementation  of  other  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  gained. 


4.1  Attitude  Indicator 

The  attitude  indicator  is  shown  in  Figure  9a,  with  dimensions  marked  in  millimetres.  The 
starting  point  for  the  instrument  is  a  background  consisting  of  the  outer  and  inner  bezel  circles, 
the  bank  angle  scale  marks,  and  the  blue  sky  semicircle.  These  are  composed  off-line  using  a 
DECsystem-10  program. 

The  instrument  displays  two  parameters:  pitch  and  bank  angle.  These  are  passed  from  the 
DECsystem-10  simulation  program  as  integral  numbers  of  tenths  of  a  degree. 

An  incremental  approach  to  updating  the  instrument  is  required,  as  it  contains  so  many 
pixels  that  their  storage  (see  Section  3.5.1),  to  say  nothing  of  their  re-computation,  is  a  consider¬ 
able  problem. 


4.1.1  Horizon  and  Sky 

Figure  9b  defines  the  angles  used  in  this  discussion.  Taking  the  case,  illustrated,  of  zero 
bank  angle,  the  horizon  is  denoted  PQ,  with  the  zenith  direction  indicated  by  Z  in  the  sky  sector 
PZQ.  Q  is  on  the  right  when  Z  is  up,  and  the  angles  subtended  at  the  centre  O  by  arcs  ZQ  and 
ZQP ,  denoted  q  and  p  respectively,  are  related  by  the  expression  (in  degrees) 

p  =  360  —  q. 

In  turn  q  is  determined  by  the  distance  d  of  chord  PQ  from  O  by  the  formula 

q  =  180  —  cos  *(<//r) 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.  The  distance  d  is  geared  directly  to  the  aircraft  pitch  angle  0, 
and  a  ratio  of  I  mm  per  degree  was  selected — this  guarantees  that  at  least  five  pitch  scale  bars 
appear  at  all  times.  Working  in  the  upper  half  of  the  circle,  a  table  of  q  values  corresponding 
to  the  range  of  d,  at  steps  of  0-5  mm  (corresponding  to  0-5°  pitch  increments)  was  computed. 
These  can  be  stored  in  successive  PDP-1 1  8-bit  bytes.  Values  for  q  in  the  lower  half  of  the  circle 
(when  d  has  the  opposite  sign)  are  supplementary  to  those  in  the  upper  half. 

Having  determined  p  and  q  at  zero  bank  angle,  the  actual  bank  angle,  <f>,  can  be  incorporated 
by  subtracting  it  from  both  p  and  q.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  9c,  where  the  bank  angle  6  is  positive, 
the  aircraft  is  rolled  right  wing  down,  and  the  horizon  has  rotated  anti-clockwise  on  the 
instrument. 

Figure  9d  shows  the  general  instrument  updating  problem :  the  horizon  PQ  is  to  be  moved 
to  the  new  position  P'Q'.  Provided  the  arcs  QQ'  and  PP'  are  short  enough,  they  can  be  approxi¬ 
mated  by  straight  lines.  Considering  the  (isosceles)  triangle  OQQ',  the  distance  8  between  arc 
QQ'  and  chord  QQ'  is  given  by 

S  =  r(l  —  cos  Sq/  2). 

Taking  r  =  38  mm,  and  S  <0-25  mm  (less  than  half  the  smaller,  vertical,  dimension  of  a  pixel) 
this  gives  |8q|  <  13-2°.  A  value  of  10°  was  therefore  selected  as  the  maximum  increment  in 
either  p  or  q  for  a  single  re-draw.  When  larger  steps  occur,  intermediate  positions  for  Q'  and 
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drawn  more  than  28  mm 
from  dial  centre. 


P'  are  used.  In  Figure  9d  again,  the  updating  can  be  achieved  (assuming  for  the  moment  that 
hq  and  hp  are  both  smaller  in  magnitude  than  10°)  by  erasing  triangle  PP'S  and  drawing  QQ'S 
in  blue.  However  this  requires  that  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection,  S,  of  chords  PP'  and 
QQ'  be  evaluated;  and  that  the  (approximations  to)  line  sections  P'S,  SQ'  and  PS,  SQ  should 
not  differ  noticeably  from  the  (approximations  to)  lines  P'Q'  and  PQ  respectively.  This  latter 
condition  is  not  met  by  the  vector  algorithm  based  triangle  area  fill  routine,  and  the  problem 
can  be  compounded  by  rounding  error  in  the  evaluation  of  S.  An  alternative  approach  is  to 
delete  triangle  PP'Q  and  to  draw  QQ'P'.  This  is  wasteful,  to  the  extent  that  triangle  P'SQ  is 
common  to  both  of  these,  and  is  therefore  erased  and  then  re-drawn,  but  there  is  a  saving  in 
the  elimination  of  computation  of  the  coordinates  of  point  S,  and  of  course  all  the  chords  are 
drawn  as  single  best-fit  vectors. 

The  program  identifies  nine  cases,  depending  on  whether  p'  and  q'  are  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  p  and  q  (respectively),  and  for  each  case  the  appropriate  erasing  and/or  drawing 
is  invoke.’. 


4.1.2  Pitch  Scale 

The  pitch  scale  bars  are  located  relative  to  the  pitch  angle  of  the  aircraft  which  defines 
the  pitch  scale  position  at  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  so  that  when  the  pitch  angle  is  6  the  bar 
at  angle  A  is  at  a  distance  k.(b  —  6)  in  the  (un-rolled)  ^-direction.  The  proportionality  constant 
k  is  chosen  to  be  1  mm  per  degree.  Integer  division  is  used  to  derive  the  bar  angles  in  ten-degree 
steps :  thus  at  pitch  angle  6,  ( —90°  <  6  <  90°)  the  integer  quotient  c  =  6  div  10,  and  the  truncated 
pitch  angle  d  =  10  c  are  evaluated.  Clearly  \d  —  B\  <  10°,  and  since  the  pitch  scale  bars  are 
not  drawn  further  than  28  mm  from  the  instrument  centre,  i.e.  not  more  than  28°  from  0,  it 
suffices  to  try  bar  angles 

b  =  d±  30°,  d± 20°,  d±  10°,  d. 

When  |A  —  0|  >  28°  or  b  =  0  (the  horizon)  the  bar  is  not  drawn.  The  bars  are  30  mm  long 
(in  the  un-rolled  x-direction)  so  that  the  screen  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
bar  at  angle  b  are  given  by 

x  =  15  cos  <f>  —  (A  —  6)  sin  ^  4-  xi 
y  =  15  sin  <f>  +  (A  —  6)  cos  <f>  -f  yi 

when  the  bank  angle  <f>  is  included  and  (xt,  yi)  are  the  instrument  centre  coordinates.  The  coordi¬ 
nates  of  the  left-hand  end  of  the  bar  are  got  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  first  product  in  each 
expression  (un-rolled  x  =  15  becomes  x  =  —15).  The  bars  are  drawn  as  vectors. 

Figure  9e  shows  how  pitch  bar  annotation  is  performed,  treating  values  of  ^  >  0.  The 
annotations  are  drawn  as  two  numeric  characters,  relative  to  the  bar  end  those  attached  at 
L  in  the  diagram  (indicated  by  dots)  have  their  origihs  at  (—10,  —1-8)  and  (—5,  —1  -8),  those 
at  R  are  at  (I,  —1  -8)  and  (6,  —1  -8).  As  <f>  passes  through  90°,  the  annotation  locations  change 
ends.  An  identical  approach  is  used  when  <f>  <  0  passes  through  —90°. 

The  pitch  bar  annotations  are  limited  to  90°  at  zenith  and  nadir,  running  backwards  through 
80°,  70°, . . .  rather  than  on  to  100°,  1 10°, . . .  Since  the  simulator  application  under  discussion 
does  not  permit  aerobatic  flight,  this  feature  is  of  small  consequence  and  would,  hopefully,  be 
unobserved  by  most  pilots. 


4.13  Bank  Pointer 

The  bank  angle  pointer  is  drawn  as  a  (white)  triangle  indicating  the  direction  of  the  nadir. 
The  coordinates  of  its  vertices  are  computed  using  analogous  rotational  transformation  formulae 
to  those  quoted  for  the  ends  of  the  pitch  bars  in  Section  4.1.2  above,  taking  maximum  advantage 
of  its  symmetry  to  reduce  the  computations  required.  ' 


4.1.4  Aircraft  Datum 

The  aircraft  datum  triangle  at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  (tee  Figs.  2, 9a.)  provides  the 
pitch  reference  for  the  pilot:  its  top  vertex  indicating  aircraft  pitch  angle  on  the  pitch  scale 
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behind  it.  It  overlays  the  sky,  ground  and  pitch  scales— it  could  be  considered  to  be  'painted 
on  the  glass’  of  a  real  instrument.  To  avoid  re-computing  it  each  time  it  is  partially  erased  by 
background  changes,  when  RGR.P1I  is  initialized  code  for  the  triangle  is  generated  once-only 
and  its  code  saved,  and  this  is  re-played  (see  Section  3.5. 1 )  at  the  conclusion  of  each  updating  cycle. 


4.1.S  Order  of  Operations 

The  various  operations  in  the  updating  of  the  display  must  be  performed  in  a  strict  order  to 
preserve  its  integrity:  correct  depiction  of  motion  requires  that  elements  must  be  erased  before 
being  drawn  in  new  positions.  As  a  fairly  complicated  instrument,  the  order  of  operations  in 
updating  the  attitude  indicator  shows  the  general  approach,  and  is  illustrated  in  flowchart 
form  in  Figure  10. 


4.2  Horizontal  Situation  Indicator 

Figure  11a  illustrates  the  general  arrangement  and  dimensions,  in  millimetres,  of  the 
horizontal  situation  indicator.  Coordinates,  relative  to  the  instrument  centre,  of  various  points 
are  shown.  The  inner  and  outer  bezel  circles,  range  and  track  counter  boxes  and  labels,  lubber 
line  vee.  and  tiny  aircraft  at  the  centre  constitute  the  background ,  composed  off-line. 

The  instrument  displays  four  parameters,  of  which  two,  range  and  demanded  track,  are 
displayed  as  numeric  readouts  in  the  boxes  at  the  top.  The  latter  also  orientates  the  to-from 
arrow  and  its  deviation  scale  relative  to  the  compass  card,  which  is  itself  rotated  to  indicate 
the  aircraft's  current  heading  at  the  lubber  line  vee  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.  Cross-track 
deviation  is  displayed  by  lateral  displacement  of  the  to-from  arrow. 


4.2.1  Compass  Card 

The  compass  card  is  annotated  with  letters  at  the  cardinal  points,  two-digit  numbers  (giving 
tens  of  degrees)  at  the  intervening  thirty  degree  intervals,  and  tic  marks  at  ten-degree  intervals 
between  them.  Figure  3  shows  the  annotation  in  the  standard  arrangement-— the  letters  and 
numerals  are  oriented  radially,  upright  near  the  top  and  upside  down  at  the  bottom. 
Figure  I  la  illustrates  the  implementation  of  the  compass  card:  the  annotations  are  all  upright, 
and  remain  so  as  the  card  rotates.  This  presentation,  which  appears  superior  to  the  standard 
instrument,  is  used  because  the  text  character  fonts  are  tailored  for  an  upright  orientation  and 
are  stored  as  patterns  of  pixels  which  are  themselves  not  square. 

The  method  used  for  determining  the  position  at  which  the  annotations  should  be  drawn 
is  shown  in  Figure  lib,  where  the  larger  circle  centred  at  point  C  depicts  the  compass  card 
boundary  on  which  lies  the  point  P,  at  an  angle  6  measured  clockwise  from  the  vertical,  to  be 
anno  ted.  The  characters  are  located  by  their  bottom  left-hand  corners  and  point  P\  used  for 
annotating  P,  is  found  by  measuring  the  same  angle  0  around  the  circumference  of  a  smaller 
circle  whose  centre  C'  is  appropriately  offset  from  C.  The  diagram  shows  the  dimensions  used 
for  determining  the  positions  of  the  two-digit  annotations  at  the  thirty-degree  points.  Slightly 
different  ones  are  used  for  the  cardinal  point  letters. 

A  similar  technique  is  used  to  locate  the  annotations  required  on  other  instrument  dials, 
although  these  are  all  composed  off-line  as  part  of  the  instrument  panel  background  by  a  DEC- 
system-10  program. 

Savings  in  computation  time  are  achieved  by  exploiting  the  symmetry  of  the  compass 
card  as  shown  in  Figure  lie.  After  locating  the  coordinates  of  point  P  relative  to  the  centre  O 
by  the  formulae  x  —  r  sin  <f>,  y  =  r  cos  <f>,  the  coordinate  of  the  other  three  points  are  obtained 
in  turn  by  repeatedly  negating  the  x-coordinate  of  the  current  point  and  then  exchanging  the 
coordinates. 


4.2.2  Other  Features 

The  other  changing  parts  of  the  horizontal  situation  indicator  are  the  range  and  track 
numeric  readouts  and  the  to-from  arrow  and  deviation  scale.  These  latter  are  constructed  using 
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PLATE  1  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  DISPLAY 
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’Minimum  update  time  «  1  ms. 

Total  number  of  updates  =  74179 
Total  flight  time  =  7.16  mins. 

FIG.  12:  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  UPDATE  TIMINGS 

(which  are  updated  twenty-five  times  per  second)  show  insufficient  variation  to  require  any 
update  action.  Crudely,  the  frequency  plot  is  flat  past  this  peak  and  out  to  SO  milliseconds  and 
slopes  linearly  from  there  to  zero  at  100  milliseconds,  implying  that  two  thirds  of  the  updates 
where  something  varies  are  completed  in  SO  milliseconds  or  less,  one  third  take  more,  with  only 
a  tiny  proportion  exceeding  100  milliseconds.  The  longer  update  times  occur  when  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  are  more  violent,  and  therefore  correspond  to  occasions  when  accuracy  of  reading  the 
instruments  is  not  so  great.  The  120  millisecond  maximum  update  time  is  an  upper  limit  on 
the  execution  time  of  the  complete  panel  updating  loop. 

The  principal  limitation  of  the  raster  graphic  approach  is  the  quantization  of  the  image, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  steps  and  stairs  aberrations  on  sloping  edges  and  in  the  jerkiness 
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of  small  motions.  This  latter  effect  may  give  rise  to  a  residual  error  term  when  the  flight  is 
controlled  by  a  human  using  the  display.  Even  so,  the  instruments  are  quite  sensitive,  and  can 
probably  be  read  as  accurately  as  ‘real’  ones;  and  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  this  residual 
will  need  to  be  established  by  measurement. 


6.  DISCUSSION 

The  potential  of  the  colour  raster  computer  graphic  approach  in  cockpit  instrumentation 
is  well  demonstrated  in  this  implementation.  For  conventional  instruments  its  programmable 
flexibility  is  the  main  advantage,  but  it  is  in  the  presentation  of  entirely  novel  cockpit  information, 
with  complete  freedom  of  formats,  that  it  can  be  expected  to  be  most  useful  as  part  of  research 
simulation  activities.  Applications  for  immediate  work  include  investigation  of  predictive 
augmentation  of  pilot's  information  and  microwave  landing  system-based  cockpit  displays 
for  unconventional  landing  trajectory  control  (curved  and  varying  speed).  Both  of  these  will 
require  design  and  implementation  of  new  formats  for  the  display  of  the  relevant  flight  parameters 
and  directors.  This  work  has  established  that  there  is  reason  to  be  confident  of  the  success  of 
the  implementation. 

The  experience  gained  has  also  provided  much  input  to  the  design  of  a  new  raster  graphics 
hardware  subsystem,  particularly  in  regard  to  establishing  the  most  appropriate  command/data 
formats.  The  new  hardware  will,  when  completed,  be  significantly  more  capable  than  the  existing 
hardware,  while  being  easier  to  program  for  this  and  similar  applications. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Alphanumeric  Text 

A.l  General 

Several  examples  of  alphanumeric  text  fonts  designed  for  use  with  the  plotters  and  various 
display  devices  of  the  DECsystem-10  are  available  at  ARL.  However  they  are  all  based  on  square 
(equal  x-  and  y-dimension)  pixels  or  grids,  and  the  lateral  elongation  that  they  suffer  when 
displayed  using  the  raster  graphics  hardware  described  herein  makes  them  unsatisfactory  for 
practical  application,  although  this  approach  was  used  in  part  of  the  exploratory  work  described 
in  Reference  [I],  Additionally,  the  hardware  design  feature  providing  different  colour  registers 
for  odd  and  even  pixels  (see  Section  3,1.4  in  the  main  text  above)  to  allow  composite  colours 
to  be  generated  does  not  fit  well  with  the  drawing  of  characters  by  means  of  lines  of  single  pixels. 
Diagonal  lines  of  single  pixels  come  out  as  one  or  other  of  the  constituent  colours,  whilst  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  lines  are  correctly  colour-merged,  and  the  overall  effect  can  be  quite  odd. 
This  problem  is  easily  avoided  by  broadening  all  the  lines  in  characters  to  be  drawn  in  composite 
colours  out  to  two  pixels  width. 

The  application  requires  more  than  one  size  of  characters  to  be  available.  To  meet  this 
requirement,  a  DECsystem-10  program  was  written  which  allowed  full  alphanumeric  (96- 
character  ASCII)  or  numeric-only  character  set  generation  to  be  done  using  the  type  338  inter¬ 
active  graphic  display.  Some  discussion  of  this  program,  how  its  output  is  stored  and  used,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  fonts  developed,  follow. 

A.2  Font  Generation 

The  program  allows  the  user  to  specify  the  size  parameters  (cell  height,  width  and  spacing) 
of  a  font  when  a  new  font  is  to  be  generated,  or  alternatively  to  call  up  an  existing  or  part- 
completed  font  for  modification  or  extension.  Generating  a  font  can  take  ten  or  more  hours 
(elapsed  time),  so  the  program  also  can  be  stopped,  and  the  font  data  generated  up  to  that  point 
stored,  at  the  user’s  convenience.  The  user  interacts  with  the  program  using  the  light  pen  and 
terminal.  The  character  code  is  entered  in  response  to  a  prompt  from  the  program,  whereupon 
a  grid  depicting  the  character  space  is  displayed.  The  light  pen  is  then  used  to  trace  the  grid 
intersections  corresponding  to  pixels  in  the  character,  and  to  indicate  those  which  are  to  be 
intensified  and  those  not.  Incremental  mode  (see  Section  3.1.4  above)  instructions  are  used 
throughout.  The  drawing  of  the  character  commences  at  its  bottom  left  hand  corner,  and  the 
program  requires  the  user  to  finish  it  in  the  appropriate  position  for  the  bottom  left  hand  corner 
of  the  following  character  in  a  line  of  text. 

A.3  Font  Storage 

The  output  from  the  font  generation  program  consists  of  the  strings  of  raster  graphics 
controller  incremental  move  instructions  required  to  draw  the  characters,  together  with  tables 
defining  the  location  and  length  of  each  character’s  string.  It  is  suitable,  after  minor  editing, 
for  direct  incorporation  as  tables  of  constants  in  the  program  source  code  of  both  the  DEC¬ 
system-10  package  RGRPAC  and  the  PDP-11/34A  program  RGRP11. 


A.4  Font  Details 


Two  complete  alphanumeric  and  two  numeric  only  fonts  were  used  in  the  instrument  panel 
application:  their  characteristics  are  tabulated  below: 


Alphanumeric  Fonts 


Number 

Height 

Width 

Gap 

Spacing 

Width 

Height 

(Pixels) 

(Pixels) 

(Pixels) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

0 

11 

6 

3 

7-2 

4-8 

5-9 

1 

9 

5 

3 

6-4 

40 

4-8 

Numeric  Fonts 

Number 

Height 

Width 

Gap 

Spacing 

Width 

Height 

(Pixels) 

(Pixels) 

(Pixels) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

(mm) 

0 

7 

4 

2 

4-8 

3-2 

3-73 

1 

11 

6 

3 

7-2 

4-8 

5-9 

Numeric  font  No.  1  is  composed  in  two-pixel  wide  lines  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  dis¬ 
playing  numerals  in  composite  colours. 
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